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CIVIC-MORAL TEACHING IN FRENCH 
SECULAR SCHOOLS— PART I 



SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



INTRODUCTION 

Similar demands for civic-moral teaching both in France and 
America. — Since 1882 France has had a national system of civic-moral 
instruction in its secular schools with a national course of study and 
a great variety of textbooks from which teachers might choose. 
In the United States the national emergency resulting from Ameri- 
ca's entrance into the great war created a large demand for the 
organization of similar instruction in American schools and re- 
sulted in the active writing of textbooks for such purposes. 1 

French civic-moral material explained by national political and 
religious struggles. — It was the original purpose of these articles 
merely to describe the French textbooks for civic-moral teaching 
in order that we in America might secure suggestions from them. 
It quickly became apparent, however, that the evaluation of such 
material is impossible without a thorough understanding of the 
social needs for which it was created. Consequently, the account 
of the textbooks themselves has been preceded by a description 
of the political, religious, and educational developments in France 
which created the need for the books and for the specific topics 
treated in them. The discussion will be taken up under the follow- 
ing headings: 

I. Struggle for life of the Third Republic (1870 — ) against 
Monarchists and Clericals. 

II. Parallel battle of republican secular schools (1881 — ). 



1 Reviews of American civic-moral textbooks. — The following articles and reviews will put the reader in 
touch with the general progress in America in the publication of civic-moral textbooks. Many of the most 
recent books are reviewed. 

Charles H. Jodd, "The Teaching of Civics," School Review, XXVI (September, 1918), 511-32. 
Historical review of textbooks since 1867. 

R. M. Trvon, "Current Literature on Civics and other Social Studies," School Review, XXV (April, 
1917), 293-99. 

Howard C Hiil, "Recent Literature on Civics and other Social Studies," School Review, XXVI 
(November, 1918), 705-14. 
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III. Program of 1882 for civic-moral teaching. 

IV. Textbooks for civic-moral teaching. 



I. STRUGGLE FOR LIFE OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC (1870 — ) 
AGAINST MONARCHISTS AND CLERICALS 

Sudden deaths of First and Second Republics explain civic-moral 
safety measures for the Third. — To appreciate the purpose and con- 
tent of the civic-moral teaching instituted in the French elementary 
schools in 1882, it is essential to comprehend it as one of the chief 
weapons used by the great republican statesmen of France to safe- 
guard the existence of the Third Republic which was organized 
during the years from 1870 to 1876. The necessity of such safety 
measures readily becomes apparent when we recall the sudden 
deaths of the First and Second Republics which grew out of the 
Revolutions of 1789 and 1848. The system of civic-moral teaching 
is an outgrowth of the whole republican revolutionary history of 
France and of the easy defeat of the first two republics by mon- 
archical plotters. To make this point clear, we shall review briefly 
the history of the Revolutions of 1789 and 1848 and then concen- 
trate special attention on the battle of 1870-1907 between the 
Republicans, on the one hand, and their opponents, the Monarch- 
ists and Clericals, on the other. 

Bloody sacrifices of democratic Revolution of 1789 succeeded by 
Napoleonic monarchy. — In 1789, following generations of terrific 
monarchical and ecclesiastical abuses, paralleled for a time by 
democratic propaganda led by Montesquieu and Rousseau, the 
great French Revolution began. It ran its course of meetings, 
oratory, constitutions, reforms, and terrors. For a short time it 
experimented with a constitutional monarchy. In 1792 the First 
Republic was proclaimed, but in 1793, in the midst of civil, religious, 
and foreign wars, a tyrannical dictatorship was instituted which 
"ground to powder the fragile liberties" of the people that the 
Revolution had evolved. During the long reigns of terror which 
followed, the guillotine claimed nearly all the leaders of France who 
might have saved the Republic, thus leaving it an easy matter for 
the sallow-faced, young artillery officer, the Italian born genius, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, to gain military leadership and displace 
the Republic — as real ruler in 1799 and as ordained emperor in 1804. 
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Second Republic (1848) overthrown by Second Napoleon in three 
years. — Monarchical control lasted from the First Napoleon's 
assumption of power to the Revolution of 1848 which proclaimed 
the Second Republic of France. However, through universal 
suffrage, the untrained voters of France elected, owing to the glory 
of his name, Louis Napoleon to be the first president of the Second 
Republic. Three years later (1851) by a coup-d'etat, he imprisoned 
most of the civil and military leaders of France, and soon made 
himself Emperor of the French. The Second Republic was dead. 
Third Republic (1870) proclaimed by democratic Paris, but 
dominated for five years by Monarchists. — The Third Republic of 
France, the Republic of today, was born in the midst of the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870 after the Emperor Napoleon had been cap- 
tured at Sedan. It was proclaimed in Paris by a crowd led by 
Gambetta, Jules Favre, and Jules Ferry, on September 4, 1870. 
Yet when a National Assembly to conclude peace with Germany 
was elected by universal suffrage in 1871, it contained a majority of 
Monarchists. Although it was convened merely to make peace, 
this assembly continued to exercise control until 1875 when it 
adopted a constitution for the Republic which, it calculated, would 
keep the balance of power in the hands of the Monarchists. 

Legislative victory of Republicans described by Hazen. — The first 
elections under the new constitution were held in 1876. Since the 
results of these and subsequent elections brought into power the 
legislature which established civic-moral instruction in the primary 
schools, we shall quote at length from Hazen's brilliant and authori- 
tative account of the final triumph of republican government in 
France as given in his Modern European History. The following 
paragraphs begin with a description of the legislative elections of 
1877, the second under the new constitution. The headlines of 
the quotations have been composed by the author of this article. 

Monarchists and Clericals defeated by Republicans, 1877-79; democratic legis- 
lation. — The Monarchists carried on a vigorous campaign against the Republi- 
cans. They were powerfully supported by the clerical party The 

Republicans were, however, overwhelmingly victorious [They] sought by 

constructive legislation to consolidate the Republic. . . . [and] aimed to 
clinch the victory over the Monarchists and Clericals by making the institutions 
of France thoroughly republican and secular. The seat of government was 
transferred from Versailles [where the Monarchists had held it since 1871], to 
Paris (1880), and July 14, the day of the storming of the Bastile, symbol of the 
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triumph of the people over the monarchy, was declared the national holiday, 
and was celebrated for the first time in 1880 amid great enthusiasm. The right 
of citizens freely to hold public meetings as they might wish, and without any 
preliminary permission of the Government, was secured, as was also a practically 
unlimited freedom of the press (1881). Workingmen were permitted, for the 
first time, freely to form trade unions (1884). 

Public secular schools organized by the Republic. — The Republicans were par- 
ticularly solicitous about education. As universal suffrage was the basis of the 
state, it was considered fundamental that the voters should be intelligent. Edu- 
cation was regarded as the strongest bulwark of the Republic. Several laws were 
passed concerning all grades of education, but the most important were those 
concerning primary schools. A law of 1881 made primary education gratuitous; 
one of 1882 made it compulsory between the ages of six and thirteen, and later 
laws made it entirely secular. No religious instruction is given in these schools. 
All teachers are appointed from the laity. This system of popular education is 
one of the great creative achievements of the Republic, and one of the most 
fruitful. 1 

Opposition of Monarchists and Clericals continued. Republic 
weathered a crisis (1889). — This legislative triumph of the Republi- 
cans, however, did not kill the opposition from the Monarchists and 
Clericals who, for years, seized every opportunity to impede repub- 
lican progress. For example, they supported vigorously the plans 
of General Boulanger, who seemed about to follow in the footsteps 
of the two Napoleons and, in 1889, to seize the Government. But 
the Republicans rallied, the Senate summoned Boulanger "to meet 
the charge of conspiring against the safety of the state." Instead, 
he fled from the country. "The Republic had weathered a serious 
crisis." 

Dreyfus case (1894) used in effort to discredit the Republic. — 
In 1894, another notable conflict of the Monarchists and Clericals 
against the Republicans found origin in the famous case of Captain 
Dreyfus, who was unjustly condemned by an unfair court-martial 
for alleged treasonable acts of which he was later proved innocent. 
The national significance of the incident for our purposes is ex- 
pressed by Hazen as follows: 

The Dreyfus case, originally simply involving the fate of an alleged traitor, 

had soon acquired a far greater significance Those who hated the Jews 

used it to inflame people against that race, as Dreyfus was a Jew. The Clericals 
joined them. Monarchists seized the occasion to declare that the Republic was 
an egregious failure, breeding treason, and ought to be abolished. On the other 
hand there rallied to the defense of Dreyfus those who believed in his innocence, 

»C D. Hazen, il odern European Bistory. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 391-93. 
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those who denounced the hatred of a race as a relic of barbarism, those who 
believed that the military should be subordinate to the civil authority and 
should not regard itself as above the law. . . . those who believed that the 
whole episode was merely a hidden and dangerous attack upon the Republic, and 
all who believed that the clergy should keep out of politics. 

Consequently Monarchists ousted from army offices. — The chief result of this 
memorable struggle in the domain of politics was to unite more closely Republi- 
cans of every shade in a common program, to make them resolve to reduce the 
political importance of the army and of the Church. The former was easily 
done, by removals of Monarchist officers. The attempt to solve the latter much 
more subtle and elusive problem led to the next great struggle in the recent history 
of France, the struggle with the Church. 1 

Religious schools accused of being enemies of the state, {1900). — 
In 1900, Waldeck-Rousseau, in a "speech which resounded through- 
out France," called attention to the rapid growth of unauthorized 
religious teaching organizations. Here, he pointed out, was 

a power within the State which was a rival of the State and fundamentally hostile 

to the State The most serious feature was the activity of these orders 

in teaching and preaching, for that teaching was declared to be hostile to the 
Republic and to the principles of liberty and equality on which the Republicans 
of France have insisted ever since the French Revolution. In other words, 
these church schools were doing their best to make their pupils hostile to the 
Republic and to republican ideals. There was a danger to the state which Par- 
liament must face. To preserve the Republic, defensive measures must be 
taken. 2 

Legislative acts abolished religious schools (1904) and separated church and state 
(1905-7). — [Consequently,] by a law of 1904, it was provided that all teaching by 
religious orders .... should cease within ten years. The State was to have 
a monopoly of the education of the young, in the interest of the ideals of liberalism 

it represented This, as events were to prove, was only preliminary to 

a far greater religious struggle which ended [1905-7] in the complete separation 
of Church and State. 3 



• Hazen, op. cit., pp. 399-400 

« Ibid., pp. 400-401. 

'Ibid., p. 401. French secularization of schools parallels similar movements in Prussia, 
England, and America. — It is instructive to compare the struggle for secular schools in France with similar 
struggles in England and America. In Western Europe, from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century, 
religious agencies monopolized the control of many phases of education in all countries. The transition to 
secular control occurred earliest in Germany where the change is summarized by F. Paulsen (German 
Education, New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1908, p. 136) in these words: "Up to the sixteenth century, 
the elementary school was little more than an annex to the Church. At the end of the eighteenth century it 
was, in all German countries, no longer an ecclesiastical but a political institution. The State had assumed 
full control over the schools, although clergymen continued to be entrusted to a large extent with the 
exercise of that power in the name of the state." In England, on the other hand, the national government 
had practically no concern with elementary education until 1833 when it began to distribute funds to 
private and parochial schools which then provided all the elementary education afforded the country. Not 
until 1870 were local public boards with taxing powers authorized. All such secularizing movements were 
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II. PARALLEL BATTLE OF REPUBLICAN SECULAR SCHOOLS (1881 — ) 

Secular schools and civic-moral teaching thus appear as central 
factors in a struggle for democracy. — The political developments 
described and interpreted above by a competent historian give us 
the national setting in which to place the system of civic-moral 
instruction which was assigned "first place" in the scheme of secu- 
larized education organized by the Republicans in 1881-83. With 
these political developments in mind, we can easily understand the 
program of civic-moral training as one factor in a great national 
scheme of republican democratic development engineered by 
statesmen of wide vision and supreme skill. 

Clemenceau pictured peasant opposition to strategic republican 
teachers (1894). — This broad, national, statesmanship view of the 
republican work of the school teachers of France may be further 
illustrated by a quotation from Clemenceau, the great war premier. 
Writing in 1894 in his daily paper, La Justice, he contrasted the 
power of the inexperienced school teacher with the power of the 
clergy and the local community in determining the civic-moral and 
scientific ideals of "fifty torn, dirty-faced" little peasant children. 
He said : 

In futile efforts the pitiful ambassador of the Republic to the inhabitants of 
the rural districts consumes his time and strength. The parents are inaccessible 
to him; the country squires are his enemies. With the priest there is latent hos- 
tility; with the [church] schools there is open war. The latter have at their 
disposal greater resources than the teacher. They steal his pupils. They crush 
him in a hundred ways, sometimes with the connivance of the mayor, usually 
with the co-operation of the big influences in the commune. The government, 
which should defend him but which often abandons him, is very far away. The 

Church, which persecutes him, is very close at hand He is spied upon, 

hounded, denounced. One word too many and he is lost. 



vigorously opposed by the Established Church and the House of Lords. Even as late as 1906 these agencies 
were credited by some observers with a legislative victory on an educational bill. In America the early 
colonial situation is well described by E. P. Cubberley in the following words in his Public Education in the 
United States, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919, p. 171. 

"The Church .... was with us from the earliest colonial times in possession of the education of the 
young. Not only were the earliest schools controlled by the Church and dominated by the religious motive, 
but the right of the Church to dictate the teaching in the schools was clearly recognized by the State." 
Cubberley then describes the gradual transition in America to our modern secular public schools 
through hard-fought battles with the clerical forces in Massachusetts, New York, and other states, particu- 
larly during the period from about 1825 to 1850. 

An account of the developments in both Europe and America is to be found in S. C. Parker's History 
of Modern Elementary Education, Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912, Part III, entitled "Transition to Secular 
Basis for Elementary Education." 
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A few submit unresistingly; their life is peaceful. The life of the others is 
a constant martyrdom. 

Thus far I have said nothing of the woman teacher, against whom the 
methods of the enemy are even more formidable. Often she has but one resource: 
to salve her own conscience in order to obtain the disdainful tolerance of the 
Church. Many do not fail in this; never did one see so many pious exercises in 
the school as since the school has been Godless. 

Nevertheless the intellectual effort is at hand if only encouraged. There are 
most precious resources in this staff of ours, but we should not deliver it to feed 
the devouring lions. 

Courage, O thou who turnest painfully the hard furrow! Thou sowest the 
first seed of a scanty crop, but thou makest the seed corn for the great harvest of 
the future. And when thou shalt be sleeping the good sleep of the earth, this 
effort, continuing to live, will produce its fruit for humanity. 1 

Local opposition to republican teachings described by two village 
teachers (1911). — The general picture presented by Clemenceau 
may be made more concrete by quoting extracts from two reports 
by rural teachers made during 191 1-12. The first one shows a rural 
teacher's distress; the second one shows a rural teacher gaining a 
victory over the opposing forces. 

Distressful persecution of one teacher. — The task is hard for us teachers in the 
Vendean country [wrote one teacher] where the priest and the squire are in league 
against us and our teaching. Think of being awakened with a start in the night 
by abusive noises made under your windows according to orders, of reading each 
morning on your door odious anonymous posters pasted there during your sleep. 
In the classroom itself, you encounter the ill-will of the children, their apathy, 
and their indolence. Are you obliged to scold for careless work, for a lesson 
half learned, for vulgar language? The child sneers and says half aloud, "I will 
go over to the good sisters." 

Community won to secular republican school by another teacher. — 
The second teacher, who won out in spite of opposition, wrote as 
follows: 

From the moment of my arrival at B ■ , I turned my attention to 

making myself popular with the children and to winning the hearts of the mothers. 
The population sought to make things hard for me. I was spied upon, and the 
children were questioned to see if I had not been guilty of intolerance. The 
curfi organized the campaign. He gave orders to close the doors in my face 
when I made my first round of visits. He used every means to make life unbear- 
able for me and to keep me shut up at home. But I was not long in gaining a 
real influence over this community, and ever since I have been guarding it as a 
treasure. Established as it is in the popular confidence, my school is, so to speak, 

1 F. Buisson and F. E. Farkington, French Educational Ideals of Today. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1919. Pp. 126-27. 
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invulnerable. The violent attacks on the "schoolbooks" slipped by unnoticed. 
Not a single mother listened to the belligerent suggestions so freely made. 1 

Examples of peasants celebrating funeral rites of the Republic 
{1886). — Finally, to complete our picture of the social background 
for the civic-moral teaching in French schools we shall quote from 
the notes of M. Pecaut, head of a great state normal school at 
Fontenay for training teachers of primary teachers. M. Pecaut was 
one of the earliest and most successful organizers of the civic-moral 
teaching which was established by the national program of 1882. 
In the daily normal school assemblies, it was customary for him to 
give an informal talk on some civic-moral topic. In his notebook 
for 1886 we find this memorandum for the talk on a certain day: 

November 23. On the reflections our readings should inspire. Read in the 
Temps the letters on the last elections. When you see that the peasants of the 
Ardeche, in their joy at the defeat of the republican candidates, sacrificed a goat 
to celebrate the funeral rites of the Republic, you will better understand the 
duties of our teachers. 2 

III. PROGRAM OF 1882 FOR CIVIC-MORAL TEACHING 

Jules Ferry, great prime minister and colony promoter, explained 
to teachers the national purpose of civic-moral teaching (1883). — With 
these impressions of the national need for republican civic-moral 
instruction and of the local opposition to such teaching by the 
Clericals and Monarchists, let us turn to an examination of the 
program of instruction as provided in the law of March 28, 1882. 
This may be introduced by a quotation from Jules Ferry, who, in 
the period of republican triumph following 1878, was twice prime 
minister (that is, chief statesman of France), also several times 
minister of Public Instruction and founder of the aggressive colonial 
policy of France, which, in a few years gave her a colonial empire 
eleven times larger than France itself. The school laws passed by 
Parliament under his leadership, and known as the "Ferry laws," 
laid the "foundation of the system of national education which has 
been gradually realized by the Third Republic." In a "letter to 
the primary teachers of France, November 17, 1883," Ferry makes 
the following reference to the purpose of the course in civic-moral 
teaching: 



1 Buisson and Farringion, op. oil., pp. 199-200. 

2 Ibid., p. 51. 
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Law of 1882 eliminates religious dogma but assigns civic-morality first place. — 
The academic year just opened will be the second since the law of March 28, 1882, 
went into effect. At this time I cannot refrain from sending you personally a 
few brief words which you will probably not find inopportune, in view of the 
experience you have just had with the new regime. Of the diverse obligations 
it imposes upon you, assuredly the one nearest your heart, the one which brings 
you the heaviest increase of work and anxiety, is your mission to instruct your 
pupils in ethics and citizenship. You will be grateful to me, I am sure, for 
answering the questions which preoccupy you at present, by trying to determine 

the character and the purpose of this teaching The law of March 28 is 

characterized by two provisions which supplement each other and harmonize 
completely: on the one hand it excludes the teaching of any particular dogma; 
on the other, it gives first place among required subjects to moral and civic teach- 
ing. Religious instruction is the province of the family; moral instruction belongs 
to the school. 

Determination of legislature to found national education on duty and right. — 
Our legislatures did not mean to pass an act that was purely negative. Doubtless 
their first object was to separate the school from the Church, to assure freedom 
of conscience to both teachers and pupils, in short, to distinguish between two 
domains too long confused: the domain of beliefs which are personal, free, and 
variable, and that of knowledge, which, by universal consent, is common and 
indispensable to all. But there is something else in the law of March 28. It 
states the determination of the people to found here at home a national educa- 
tion, and to found it on the idea of duty and of right, which the legislator does 
not hesitate to inscribe among the fundamental truths of which no one can be 
ignorant. 1 

Long "moral apprenticeship" intended, not merely ethical theory. — 
The letter continues with discussions of the possibilities of such 
instruction as providing a long "moral apprenticeship" for children 
and of the desirability of the instruction being personal, intimate, 
serious, with few formulas, few abstractions, many examples, 
particularly those from real life. With the letter was enclosed a 
copy of the programs for physical, intellectual, and moral education 
which the state had prepared. The following very brief selections 
from the elaborate program for civic-moral teaching will give a few 
hints of its character : 

Sample sections of the program. Ages 7 to 9. — For the primary 
section, ages 7 to 9 years, the main headings are as follows: 

Familiar talks. Readings with explanations (stories, examples, precepts, 
parables, and fables). Teaching through the emotions. 

Practical exercises tending toward application of the moral training in the 
class itself: 



1 Buisson and Farrington, op. at., pp. 5-6. 
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1. By observation of individual character [specific treatment for good and 
bad qualities of the children] 

2. By intelligent application of school discipline as a means of education. 

3. By constant appeal to the feelings and moral judgments of the child him- 
self. (Frequently make the children judges of their own conduct ) 

4. By correcting vulgar notions (popular superstitions and prejudices, belief 
in witchcraft, in ghosts, in the influence of certain numbers, foolish fears, etc.). 

5. By instruction drawn from facts observed by the children themselves [e.g., 
local cases of] drunkenness, laziness, disorder, cruelty, brutal appetite [on the 
one hand and of practical charity, courage, etc., on the other hand]. 

Sample section for ages 9 to 11. — For the intermediate section, 
ages 9 to 1 1 years, the following is a portion of the program : 

Talks, reading and interpretation, practical exercises. The same type and 
means of teaching as before, save that instruction becomes somewhat more 
methodical and precise. Co-ordination of lessons and readings so as to omit no 
important point in the program below: 

1. The child in the family. 

a) Duties toward parents and grandparents: obedience, respect, love, 
gratitude. Help the parents in their work; relieve them in their illness; come to 
their aid in old age. 

b) Duties of brothers and sisters: Love one another; protection of the 
younger children by the older; responsibility for setting a good example. 

c) Duties toward servants: Treat them politely and with kindness. 

d) Duties of the child at school: Regular attendance, obedience, indus- 
try, civility. Duties toward the teacher; duties toward comrades. 

e) The fatherland 

Sample section for ages 11 to 13. — From the program of the 
higher section, ages 11 to 13 years, we shall quote merely one topic: 

III. The fatherland. What a man owes his country: obedience to law, 
military service, discipline, devotion, fidelity to the flag. Taxes (condemnation 
of fraud toward the State). The ballot: a moral obligation, which should be 
free, conscientious, disinterested, enlightened. Rights which correspond to 
these duties: personal freedom, liberty of conscience, freedom of contract and 
the right to work, right to organize. Guarantee of the security of life and prop- 
erty to all. National sovereignty. Explanation of the motto of the Republic: 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 1 

Descriptions of textbooks. — The next article will contain a con- 
crete description of several textbooks which illustrate the varied 
devices that French teachers may use to carry out this program. 

[To be concluded] 

i Buisson and Farrington op. cit. t pp. 27-33. 



